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HE references in the following 
bibliography from the literature 

on exceptional children are classified 
as follows: materials concerned with 
(1) subnormal, backward, and dull- 
normal children; (2) behavior and 
problem cases and dependent chil- 
dren; (3) juvenile delinquency; (4) 
superior and gifted children; (5) blind 
and partially seeing children; (6) crip- 
pled children; (7) deaf and hard-of- 
hearing children; (8) delicate children; 
(9) speech defectives; and (10) gen- 
eral references. The references in the 
first four of these classifications were 
compiled and annotated by Helen M. 


Robinson; those in the remaining | 


classifications, by Christine P. In- 
gram. 


SUBNORMAL, BACKWARD, AND DULL- 
NORMAL CHILDREN 


210. ADAMS, JOHN. ‘Remedial Work and 
the Teacher,” New Era in Home and 
School, XXVI (July-August, 1945), 
168-69. 

Explains the role of the remedial teacher 
dealing with backward children who have 
average intelligence. 


211. Buss, Otto E. “Educating the Sub- 
merged 25 Per Cent,” California Jour- 
nal of Secondary Education, XX 
(March, 1945), 158-59. : 


Discusses gains made by subnormal chil- 
dren when placed in an ungraded class with 
assignments geared to their level of ability. 


. Farson, MABEL R. “A Program for 


Low Ability Children in the Regular 
Grade,” American Journal -of Mental 
Deficiency, L (July, 1945), 107-14. 
Discusses procedures in special classes for 
backward children, with emphasis on 
adaptation of reading materials to level of 
maturity. 


. FourAcRE, Maurice H. “Improving 


the Relationship between the Com- 
munity and the Class for the Mentally 
Retarded,” Journal of Exceptional 
Children, XII (January, 1946), 108-12, 
127. 


Enumerates ways of interpreting the pur- 
pose and the progress of special classes to 
parents, teachers, and the public. Places 
emphasis on vocational training. 


. LANE, Davin J. “Facing the Problems 


in Teaching the Slow Pupils,” High 
Points in the Work of the Schools of New 
York City, XXVII (October, 1945), 
41-46. 

Presents a list of helpful procedures in 
teaching slow pupils. Suggests considering _ 
effort as well as scholastic attainment as a 
basis for promotion. 


. May, Barpara. ‘Appraising and Re- 


porting the Progress of Mentally | Re- 
tarded Children,” Journal of Excep- 
tional Children, XII (February, 1946), 
141-46. Ue oY 
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Evaluates methods developed in New York 
City to show pupil growth. Includes sets 
of questions and a copy of the personnel 
sheet used. 


SLICHTER, Betty. “Rural Training 
Units,” School (Elementary Edition), 
XXXIV (October, 1945), 137-39. 
Describes the value of training provided in 
special classes for subnormal children in 
rural areas in Ontario. 


STEVENS, G. D. “Suggested Criteria 
for the Selection of Items for a Cumu- 
lative Case Study Record for the Men- 
tally Retarded,” Journal of Educational 
Research, XX XIX (November, 1945), 
201-9. 

Reviews literature in this field and sug- 
gests bases for selection of items. 


Wicut, M. A. “Teaching the Older 
Slow Learner,” Journal of Exceptional 
Children, XII (November, 1945), 42- 
46, 56. 

Points out ways of creating an effective 
learning situation for pupils of below- 
average intelligence. Draws illustrations 
from a unit on. sound. 


ZANNON, FRED A., and COCHRAN, 
MitprepD G. “The School Failure 
Learns To Read,” Journal of Excep- 
tional Children, XII (December, 1945), 
66-72, 90. 

Points out teaching principles in the ap- 
proach to reading for a class of adolescent 
boys of below-average intelligence. A 
chart summarizes individual progress. 


BEHAVIOR AND PROBLEM CASES AND 


DEPENDENT CHILDREN 


220. ALSOP, GULIELMA F. ‘“‘How To. Recog- 


nize Psychoneurotic Pupils and Help 
Them,” Clearing House, XX (Janu- 
ary, 1946), 269-73. 

Discusses criteria that teachers may use 
in recognizing unstable personalities and 
suggests ways in which border-line cases 
may be handled. 
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BAKER, Harry J. “What’s Back of 
Behavior,” Instructor, LIV (October, 
1945), 30-31. 

Suggests that teachers look for causes of 
malbehavior, the total background of a 
child’s experiences being considered as 
possible contributory sources. 


DorotHy ANN. “Philip 
Feels Abused,” Instructor, LIV (Octo- 


ber, 1045), 31, 71, 79. 

Points out that chronic complaining may 
be a clue to deeper behavior problems and 
suggests various ways in which an under- 
standing approach may be made. 


CAMERON, EUGENIA S. ‘“‘Mental Health 
Problems in School,” Journal of 
School Health, XVI (February, 1946), 
43-45. | 

Stresses importance of school activities 


that create a sense of belonging in mal- 
adjusted children. 


Coss, Thomas H. “Illinois’ Plan for 
the Handicapped,” Illinois Education, 
XXXIV (October, 1945), 43-44. | 
Cites recent state legislation to aid various 
types of handicapped children. Urges 
school administrators to formulate plans 
to care for these atypical children. 


FRENDER, LENA. ‘Handicapped Chil- 


dren and Their Problems,” Under- 


standing the Child, XIV 
1945), 118-109. 

Discusses maladjustment and its effects 
on children. Uses the cases of five boys to 
illustrate how problems may be handled. 


(October, 


GREENE, CHARLOTTE L. “A Study of 
Personal Adjustment in Mentally Re- 
tarded Girls,” American Journal of 
Mental Deficiency, XLIX (April, 1945), 
472-76. 

Describes a comparative study in which 
adjustment was correlated with the degree 
of weaning from the family group. 


HEIMBACH, SYLVIA RUSSELL. ‘‘Social 
Agencies to the Rescue,” High Points in 
the Work of the Schools of New York 
City, XXVII (September, 1945), 52-59. 


: 
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Discusses some principles of child guid- 
ance and points out importance of being 


‘familiar with agencies which may aid 


maladjusted children. 


LOWENFELD, BERTHOLD. ‘The Case 
for the Exceptional,” Journal of Excep- 
tional Children, XII (February, 1946), 


$)I1Z0-33,-151. 


Critical discussion of the meaning of the 
term “exceptional.” Urges that the public 
develop an understanding of these children 
as individuals who should be trained to be 
useful citizens. 


Mary AGNES, SISTER. “‘Bibliotherapy 
for Socially Maladjusted Children,”’ 
Catholic Educational Review, XLIV 
(January, 1946), 8-16. 

Discusses the influence of books in rela- 
tion to maladjusted pupils. Presents five 
case studies and the books recommended. 


PotTrErR, Mrs. Brooks. “Building a 
Future for the Epileptic Child,” 
Crippled Child, XXIII (October, 1945), 
77-78, 104. 

Emphasizes the need for adequate care 
for children with epilepsy and urges that 
social effects be met with emphasis on 


- normal activity. Includes a bibliography. 


SCHIFFER, Mortimer. ‘“‘Activity Group 
Therapy for the Exceptional Child,” 
Journal of Exceptional Children, XII 


(January, 1946), 97-105. 

Discusses principles of group therapy for 
the maladjusted child and gives two 
detailed cases. Recommends group activity 
rather than segregation. 


THORNE, FREDERICK C. “The Perse- 
cuted Child,” Nervous Child, V (Janu- 
ary, 1946), 71-84. 

Presents two case studies of socially mal- 
adjusted boys in school. Points out con- 
tributing factors and shows that causes 
may be analyzed and removed. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


BIRNBAUM, Karu. “The Problem of 
the Mentally Deficient Child in Phila- 


234. 


235. 


236. 


237! 


238. 


- Combats 


Sor 


delphia,”’ American Journal of Mental 
Deficiency, XLIX (April, 1945), 481-85. 
Reviews problems of dependent and de- 
linquent children waiting to be admitted 
to Laurelton State Village. Mentions co- 
operative provisions by the public schools 
in caring for children until they can be 
placed in the state institution. 


CAPWELL, Dora F. “Personality Pat- 
terns of Adolescent Girls: II. Delin- 
quents and Non-delinquents,” Journal 
of Applied Psychology, XXIX (August, 
1945), 289-97. 

A report of a study of personality differ- 
ences of delinquent and non-delinquent 
girls as measured by a series of personality 
tests. 


INGRAM, CHRISTINE P., in collaboration 
with EvisE H. MARTENS, and KATH- 
ERINE M. Cook. Education in Training 
Schools for Delinquent Youth. United 
States Office of Education Bulletin 
No. 5, 1945. Pp. vi+o94. 

Presents modern viewpoints with respect 
to the objectives of educational programs 
in training schools and offers suggestions 
for improvement of existing programs. 


KVARACEUS, WILLIAM C. Juvenile De- 
linquency and the School. Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 
1945. Pp. x +338. 

Describes an urban-community program 
under which the school system assumes 
chief administrative responsibility for the 
scientific study and treatment of active 
and prospective delinquents. 


LANE, Howarp A. ‘What a Child 
Needs,” Michigan Education Journal, 
XXIII (October, 1945), 89-91. 

An analysis of children’s social needs 
which require appropriate recognition on 
the part of schools as well as of adult asso- 
ciates to insure adjustments that prevent 
delinquency. 


MosHER, Howarp H. “Rural School 


Delinquency,” Nation’s 
Schools, XXXV (April, 1945), 26. 
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Describes a supervised program of activi- 
ties at a school center open evenings 
from Monday to Friday and operated as 
a community enterprise for prevention of 
juvenile delinquency. 

WAMPLER, W. NorMAN. “Experimental 
Program for Delinquent Boys in Los 
Angeles County,” Nation’s Schools, 
XXXVI (July, 1945), 22-23. 

Explains methods employed as corrective 
measures in a special school for boys of 
junior high school age under probationary 
supervision of the juvenile court. 


SUPERIOR AND GIFTED CHILDREN 


ANDERSON, HAROLD H. “Talent Should 
Be Fostered, Not Forced,” National 
Parent-Teacher, XL (October, 1945), 
25-727. 

Suggests use of objective tests to discover 
indications of talent and defines stages 
through which a child’s abilities may be 
stimulated. 


DoHERTY, GRACE W. “Gifted Chil- 
dren Are Also Exceptional,” Illinois 
School Board Journal, XI = (July- 


August, 1945), 95-98. 

Calls attention to a program used in an 
English class where learning activities 
were adapted to the level of superior chil- 
dren. 


KESSLER, Harry L. “Vocational High 
Schools and the Bright Student,” 
High Points in the Work of the High 
Schools of New York City, XXVII 
(October, 1945), 75-76. 

Would remove stigma attached to attend- 
ance in a technical school by admitting 
gifted students whose interests lie along 
these lines. 


MorcaAn, BAyarD Quincy. ‘‘Educa- 
tional Waste, a National Loss,” 
School and Society, UXII (December 
22, 1945), 393-95. 

A plea for differentiated education for 
rapid learners as a means of developing 
intellectual leadership of the nation. 


[May 


244. Mosso, ASENATH M. “A Seminar for 


245. 


246. 


247. 


248. 


Superior High-School Seniors,” School 
Review, LIII (October, 1945), 464-70. 
Evaluates the results of two years’ ex- 
perience in conducting a high-school semi- 
nar. Lists studies which were made. Recom- 
mends this approach for superior students. 


NELSON, Epwin A., and CARLSON, 
Epirn F. “Special Education for 
Gifted Children: ITI. Evaluation at the 
End of Three Years,” Journal of Ex- 
ceptional Children, XII (October, 1945), 
O-13," 24: 

Evaluates a three-year program for a small 
group of gifted children. Considers scholas- 
tic, social, and emotional progress. 


BLIND AND PARTIALLY SEEING 
CHILDREN 


Bowman, Dorotuy L. “Carol’s First 
Three Years,” Outlook for the Blind | 
and the Teachers Forum, XXXIX 
(April, 1945), 91-97. 

A mother’s account of methods of teach- 
ing and guidance based on six fundamental 


rules and carried out with her deaf-blind 
daughter since the child’s birth. 


BUELL, CHARLES E. The Education of 
the Negro Blind in the United States. A 
Thesis Submitted to the Department 
of Education and the Graduate Council 
of the University of Michigan in Par- 
tial Fulfilment of the Requirements for 
the Degree of Master of Arts. Ann 
Arbor, Michigan: Charles E. Buell, 
1945. Pp. x-+50. | 

The first study of the curriculum, text- 
books, and general educational and voca- 
tional training offered to Negro blind — 
students in residential schools. Makes sug- — 
gestions for improvement. : 


FoRTNER, ETHEL NESTELL. “Oregon © 
State Supervisory Program for the — 
Visually Handicapped,” Outlook for 
the Blind and the Teachers Forum, 
XXXIX (January, 1945), 1-6. 
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Describes a state supervisor’s program in 
planning for visually handicapped children 


' over the state. There are reports on indi- 


vidual pupils’ successes and bulletins to 
aid the regular grade teacher. 


LIEN, TorGER L. ‘“‘Can Orientation Be 
Taught Blind Students?” Outlook for 
the Blind and the Teachers Forum, 
XXXIX (March, 1945), 64-67. 

An instructor who is blind organized and 
taught a course in “orientation” for the 
blind student, which enables the blind to 
find their way about independently. 


LOWENFELD, BERTHOLD. Braille and 
Talking Book Reading. New York: 
American Foundation for the Blind, 
Inc., 1945. Pp. 54. 

Reports an experimental study designed 
to compare speech and comprehension of 
Braille reading with speed and compre- 
hension of talking-book reading and chil- 
dren’s preferences for one or the other. 


Morrissry, W. P. “After Graduation 
—What?” Outlook for the Blind and the 
Teachers Forum, XX XIX (September, 
1945), 181-87. 

A blind student with college training urges 
vocational guidance for the blind beginning 
at the eighth year of school. 


Fors; 2, C.\ “Adjustment. of :the 
Visually Handicapped,” Journal of Ex- 
ceptional Children, XI (March, 1945), 
174-80. 

Discusses the orientation to surroundings, 
psychological adjustment, social adjust- 
ment, economic status, attitudes of em- 
ployers, and need for placement agents in 
order to insure right attitudes on the part 
of family, general public, and employers 
toward the visually handicapped. 


ScuMIDT, BERNARDINE G. “An Analy- 
sis of Present Instructional Materials 
in the Sight Conservation Field,” 
Journal of Exceptional Children, XII 
(November, 1945), 34-36. 

An analysis of available clear-type publi- 
cations indicates a poverty of textbook 


254. 


255- 


256. 


257, 


258. 


259. 
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material in both amount and content and 
no titles at senior high school level. 


TERRY, THEODORE L. “A Visual De- 
fect of the Prematurely Born Infant,” 
Outlook for the Blind and the Teachers 
Forum, XXXIX (October, 1945), 
2Ii-13: 

Describes ‘‘a growth of abnormal fibrous 
tissue behind the crystalline lens’ in cer- 
tain premature infants which causes seri- 
ous visual handicap. 


CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


BAGLEY, ELIZABETH B. “Hope for the 
Birth Injured,” Parents’ Magazine, 
XX (March, 1945), 32, 151-53. 

The mother of a girl who has spastic 
paralysis describes this condition and tells 
how parents can meet it. Lists helpful 
equipment. 


Brown, Mary ELEANorR. ‘Recrea- 
tional Therapy for the Orthopedically 
Exceptional,’ Occupational Therapy 
and Rehabilitation, XXIV (August, 
1945), 171-78. 

Twenty-five recreational therapy activities 
for the orthopedically exceptional are 
described and analyzed as to purpose, 
method, and materials. 


FisH, Marjorie. ‘The Occupational 
Therapist at Work,” Journal of Ex- 
ceptional Children, XI (May, 1945), 
229-30. 

World War II has brought to the occupa- 
tional therapist an expanding and neces- 
sary role in rehabilitating children, youth, 
and adults for optimum usefulness. 


Hicker, Harry D. “Planning for 
Employment,” Crippled Child, XXIII 
(October, 1945), 79-81. 

States that early years and elementary- 
school years lay the basis toward school 
and rehabilitation planning for the em- 
ployment of the physically handicapped. 
Many illustrative cases are cited. 


INGHRAM, REBECCAMARY. ‘‘Nursery 
School as Therapy,” Crippled Child, 
XXIII (October, 1945), 84-85, 104-5. 
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Describes a hospital school designed for 
preschool children who are orthopedically 
handicapped. The school meets the specific 
emotional needs of the children and of the 
parents as the training proceeds. 


Jounson, Grace V. “The Occupational 
Therapist at Work with Crippled 
Children,” Journal of Exceptional Chil- 
dren, XI (May, 1945), 238-39. 

The occupational therapist provides for 
the crippled child self-motivation in pur- 
poseful tasks as an essential means for 
bringing about independence and usage of 
movement. 


Larson, Mary JANE. “Dramatic Ac- 
tivities with Cerebral Palsied Children 
at Sunbeam School,” Crippled Child, 
XXIII (December, 1945), 110-11, 139. 


By means of puppetry, children with cere- 
bral palsy developed poise, self-confidence, 
and attitudes of understanding and help- 
fulness toward one another. 


Luck, Juanita, and Huse, BETTY. 
“Camps for Children with and without 
Physical Handicaps,” Child, X (De- 
cember, 1945), 94-97. 

States the individual needs and values in 
camping programs for children with handi- 
caps and advises communities to plan for 
these children in their camping programs. 


McAtIstErR, GLADYS M. “Planning 
the School Program,” Crippled Child, 
XXIII (October, 1945), 74-76. 


Describes the program in a school for 
orthopedics in respect to full co-operation 
of the whole staff in physical and occupa- 
tional therapy, individualized classroom 
work, visual-audio aids, lunch and play 
periods, and the student council. 


McKipsen, STELLA. “The Spastic 
Problem,” Crippled Child, XXTII (Au- 
gust, 1945), 42-45, 69. 

A spastic pleads for the aid of the psychi- 
atrist in understanding the social aspects 
of the life of the individual with cerebral 
palsy. 


265. 


266. 


267. 


268. 


260. 
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NORFLEET, GRIZZELLE M. “‘Habits and 
Skills among Cerebral Palsy Children,” 
Physiotherapy Review, XXV (July- 
August, 1945), 155-59. 

Explains how principles of psychology de- 
termine the equipment and teaching meth- 
ods used in a special training center for the 
cerebral palsied. 


Opororr, M. E. ‘The Occupational 


Background of Cerebral Palsy,” Amerz- 
can Journal of Mental Deficiency, 
XLIX (January, 1945), 369-72. 
Statistics are quoted which show that 
cerebral palsy is distributed among the 
several economic levels in direct propor- 
tion to their percentage in the population as 
a whole. 


STROTHER, CHARLES R. ‘Evaluating 
Intelligence of Children Handicapped 
by Cerebral Palsy,” Crippled Child, 
XXIII (October, 1945), 82-83. 

First steps in testing intelligence of cerebral 
palsied children lie in determination of 
sensory, motor, and language capacities, 
followed by careful selection of tests and 
test items that can be applied with fair- 
ness to the particular child. 


DEAF AND HARD-OF-HEARING 
CHILDREN 


EWING, IRENE R. Lip Reading and 
Hearing Aids. Manchester, England: 
Manchester University Press, 1945. 
Pp. 74. ; 
Discusses the relations of lip reading and 
hearing aids, lists requirements for a 
teacher of lip reading, and presents meth- 
ods of teaching lip reading. 


GARDNER, WARREN. ‘Silver Anni- 
versary Report of the Committee on 
Hard of Hearing Children of the Ameri- 
can Society for the Hard of Hearing,” 
Hearing News, XIII (June-July, 1945), 
3-8, 10, 14,16, 18-21. 

Reports national study of school services 
for the hard-of-hearing. Items covered 
are incidence of hearing impairment, grades 
tested, criteria of hearing impairment for 


: 
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otological referral, medical treatment, and 


_ educational adjustments. 


270. 


271. 


272. 


973. 


274. 


GUTHRIE, VIRGINIA S. “Creative and 
Expressive Activities for Young Deaf 
Children,” Volta Review, XLVII (De- 
cember, 1945), 679-82, 724-30; 
XLVIII (January, 1946), 14-17, 54, 
56, 58. 

Describes materials on, and methods of, 
encouraging creative and expressive activi- 
ties during the primary years of the deaf 
child’s school experience. 


HeErnricus, Eunice L. ‘Follow-up 
Study of Graduates of a Day School for 
Deaf,” Journal of Exceptional Children, 
XII (October, 1945), 3-5, 23. 

A follow-up report on ninety-eight former 
pupils of an elementary day school for the 
deaf reveals satisfactory educational ad- 
justment and subsequent job placements 
for the majority. Findings suggest the 
need for programs in vocational guidance 
and training. 


Hitt, Peart S. “A Project on Trans- 
portation,” Volta Review, XLVII (June, 
1945), 329-31. 

A teacher’s account of a travel project 
motivated in a school for the deaf by a 
local celebration of early pioneer days. 


KEASTER, JACQUELINE. ‘An Open 
Letter to the Parents of a Hard-of- 
Hearing Child,” Journal of Excep- 
tional Children, XII (December, 


1945), 84-88. 

A concise statement for the parents of 
hard-of-hearing children, giving specific 
recommendations for introducing speech 
and speech reading and planning for special 
school placement. 


Kerr, M. Marcus. “A Program of 
Community Relationship Activities 
at the New Jersey School,” American 
Annals of the Deaf, XC (May, 1945), 
193-205. 

A residential school for the deaf furnishes 
services to agencies and individuals in 
near-by communities, informs the general 
public through civic and_ professional 


275. 


276. 


2777, 


278. 


279. 
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groups, and aids its pupils in participa- 
tion in leisure-time and youth movements 
in the community. 


LEVINE, EpDNA S., and Ness, AGNES 
Dick. ‘Personal Hearing Aids for 
Deaf Children,” Volta Review, XLVII 
(November, 1945), 619-20. 

Parents of forty children who wear aids 
reported in a questionnaire on the value of 
individual hearing aids. 


MonTAGUE, HaArrteT. ‘Hearing Aids 
for Deaf Children,” Volta Review, 
XLVIII (January, 1946), 9-13, 60. 

A comprehensive summary of the results 
of experience with hearing aids in the edu- 
cational programs of the deaf. 


MYKLEBUST, HELMER R., and BuRcH- 
ARD, Epwarp M. L. ‘‘A Study of the 
Effects of Congenital and Adventitious 
Deafness on the Intelligence, Personal- 
ity, and Social Maturity of School 
Children,” Journal of Educational 
Psychology, XXXVI (September, 


1945), 321-43. 

A detailed report of a study made in a 
residential school of 189 pupils, ranging 
from seven to nineteen years of age, to 
determine whether there are significant 
measurable differences in_ intelligence, 
social maturity, and personality between 
those who are congenitally deaf and those 
adventitiously deaf. 


O’ConnNoR, CLARENCE D. “Some Mod- 
ern Trends in the Education of the 
Deaf,” Volta Review, XLVII (April, 
1945), 197-200, 248, 250. 

A comprehensive statement concerning 
trends in the educational program, the 
development of the pupil’s social well- 
being, teacher training, research, and 
administration. 

PINTNER, RUDOLF, and GATES, ARTHUR 
I. The Value of Individual Hear- 
ing Aids for Hard-of-Hearing Chil- 
dren. Washington: National Research 
Council, 1944. Pp. iv-+4o. 

An analysis and presentation of major 
findings in a study of the psychological 
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and educational influences of the use of in- 
dividual hearing aids worn by fifty-two 
hard-of-hearing children. 


Rooney, AticE G. “An Aphasic Child 
in a School for the Deaf,” Volta Review, 
XLVII (October, 1945), 559-62. 


Gives an account. of methods for develop- 
ing speech used with a four-year-old 
aphasic child in a school for the deaf and 
of his transfer to a grade in a hearing 
school at the end of two years. 


RUTHERFORD, BERNEICE R. ‘Hearing 
Loss in Cerebral Palsied Children,” 
Journal of Speech Disorders, X (Sep- 
tember, 1945), 237-40. 

Describes a study of the full enrolment of 
175 pupils in an orthopedic school to dis- 
cover amount of hearing in the cerebral 
palsied group compared with other classi- 
fications of congenital and acquired ortho- 
pedic defects. 


“Tabular Statement of American 
Schools forthe Deaf, October 20, 1944,” 
American Annals of the Deaf, XC (Janu- 
ary, 1945), 4-20. 

A listing of public residential schools, 
public day schools, and denominational 
and private schools in the United States 
and Canada. Includes data on population, 
staff, and vocations taught. | 


TIMBERLAKE, JOSEPHINE. ‘Hearing 
Aids, Post War,” Volta Review, XLVII 
(November, 1945), 625-31, 658, 660, 
662, 664. 

A summary of most recent favorable 
developments in hearing aids and a fore- 
cast of early improvements. 


WHILDIN, OLIVE A. ‘Hearing Aid Serv- 
ice for Children,” Volta Review, XLVIII 
(January, 1946), 23-26. 

Gives a report on one and a half years’ 
hearing-aid service for children with a 
hearing loss of from 30 to 60 decibels, who 
were organized in a hearing-aid class in an 
elementary school; and (2) pupils’ return to 
home schools and the extension of the 
hearing-aid service to individual pupils in 
elementary, vocational, and high schools 
as needed. 


285. 


286. 


287. 
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Hiss, J. G. Frep. “A Plan for Re- 
habilitation for Rheumatic Subjects,” 
Journal of Pediatrics, XXVI (March, 
1945); 230-36. 

Describes the cardiac program of the public 
and parochial schools in Syracuse, New 
York, and recommends that the School - 
Health Service of the public schools be 
organized for case-finding, registration, 
and rehabilitation. 


Koun, Kate H., and McELDowNeEYy, 
RutH P. “The Cardiac Child in a 
Special School,” American Heart Jour- 
nal, XXVIII (October, 1944), 4g1- 


532. 
The program for cardiac children in the 
Jesse Spalding School of Chicago is de- 
scribed and its advantages are listed. Data 
are presented on a follow-up survey of 
233 children who had attended this school 
for approximately a ten-year period. 


NEWBILL, HucH Pace; LEIcH, RAN- 
DOLPH, JR.; and HANGER, MARGARET. 
“Epilepsy: The Anti-convulsive Clinic 
of the University of Virginia Hospital 
Studies the Diseases with Recurrent 
Seizures,” Crippled Child, XXIII 


(June, 1945), 12-13, 33-34- 
Giving the people accurate knowledge on 
the subject of epilepsy is important. Social 
workers and therapists are needed. Psycho- 
logical adjustment of the individual and of 
members of his family is vital. 


‘\ 


WEDvUM, BERNICE G., WEDUM, ARNOLD 
G., and BEAGHLER, A. L. ‘‘Prevalence 


of Rheumatic Heart Disease in Denver _ 


School Children,” American Journal of 
Public Health and the Nation’s Health, 
XXXV (December, 1945), 1271-76. 
Discovery and extent of cases depend on 
standards and procedure in heart examina- 
tions of school children. Incidence is gen- 
erally greater than has been recorded. 


SPEECH DEFECTIVES 


AINSWORTH, STANLEY. “Suggestions for 
a Successful Speech Correction Pro- 


1940] 


290. 


201. 


292. 


. EISENSON, 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


gram in Public Schools,” Quarterly 
Journal of Speech, XXXI (December, 


1945), 471-77. 

Suggestions on relationships within the 
school and on record-keeping for the speech 
specialist. 


Brown, Frances M. “A State Aux- 
iliary Program of Speech Correction,”’ 
Journal of Speech Disorders, X (June, 
1945), 133-35- 

Describes a central diagnostic and treat- 
ment clinic and itinerant diagnostic and 
treatment clinics in the state of Minnesota. 


ECKELMANN, Doratuy. “If Johnnie 
Stutters,” Elementary Enghsh Review, 
XXII (October, 1945), 207-13, 235. 
Reports six case histories of stutterers 
and describes implications for under- 
standing and treatment of the stutterer 
by the teacher in the daily classroom 
situations. 


ECKELMANN, DorRATHY, and BALp- 
RIDGE, PATRICIANNE. “Speech Train- 
ing for the Child with a Cleft Palate,” 
Journal of Speech Disorders, X (June, 
1945), 137-47. 

Describes in detail the nature of cleft- 
palate speech, the parents’ part, speech 
exercises in sequence, ear-training, the 
planning of a speech lesson, and a list 
of books on methods. 


Jon, and MHorowilrz, 
EstHEr. ‘The Influence of Proposi- 
tionality on Stuttering,’ Journal of 
Speech Disorders, X (September, 1945), 


193-907- 

Reading tests used to study the “psycho- 
logical factor” of speech in stutterers re- 
vealed an increase in stuttering propor- 
tionate to the meaningful value in speech 
units. 


. FLINT, ELMERINE SHERMAN. “Speech 


Correction Services in State Welfare 
Programs,” Journal of Speech Disorders, 
X (December, 1945), 321-28. 

A summarization of speech correction 
services, including educational facilities, 


205. 


206. 


2097. 


2098. 


299. 


300. 
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provided through state departments of 
welfare. 


PorTER, FLORENCE. “Speech Correc- 
tion in an Orphanage,” Journal of 
Speech Disorders, X (September, 1945), 
241-46. 

Describes individual pupils under speech 
guidance of a student speech specialist for 
a summer program and gives a report on 
speech and social improvement. 


RUTHERFORD, BERNEICE R. ‘“‘Extrane- 
ous Movements in Cerebral Palsy,” 
Psychotherapy Review, XXV_ (Janu- 
ary, 1945), 63-67. 

A report of a study and application of 
definite procedures in speech treatment to 
reduce or eliminate secondary movements 
in the child with cerebral palsy. 


SHOVER, JANE. “Illinois Program for 
Speech and Hearing,” Journal of 
Speech Disorders, X (June, 1945), 117- 
28. 

Through concerted effort of health and 
educational agencies and state subsidy, 
diagnostic service in speech and hearing 
is provided over the state by qualified 
personnel. 


SIMON, CLARENCE T. “Speech Cor- 
rection,” Elementary English Review, 
XXII (March, 1945), 94-09. 

Discusses the nature of speech defects, 
the growing recognition of the need for 
speech specialists in schools, and the cost 
of a correction program. 


SIMON, CLARENCE T. ‘“‘Complexity and 
Breakdown in Speech Situations,” 
Journal of Speech Disorders, X (Sep- 
tember, 1945), 199-203. . 

Stuttering is viewed as a breakdown of the 
total speech process occasioned by any or 
all factors affecting the ‘complexity of the 
speech situation beyond the stutterer’s 
power to integrate.” 


WELLS, CHARLOTTE G. “Improving the 
Speech of the Cleft Palate Child,” 
Journal of Speech Disorders, X (June, 
1945), 162-68. 
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Describes a two-summer experimental 
program in evaluation of methods for cleft- 
palate speech, the development of new 
techniques, and the revision of commonly 
used methods. 


GENERAL REFERENCES 


“Aid to the Physically Handicapped: 
A Congressional Investigation,” Volta 
Review, XLVII (April, 1945), 206-7. 

Reports federal congressional hearings on 
“aid to the physically handicapped,” 
particularly in behalf of the deaf, and in- 
cludes eight summary recommendations 
covering all types of physical handicaps. 


Girl Scouts All: Leaders Guide for Work- 
ing with the Handicapped. New York: 
Girl Scouts, 1945. Pp. 28. 

The purpose of the book is to acquaint 
directors of schools and institutions for 
the handicapped with the possibilities that 
the Girl Scouts offer and to inform Girl 
Scout sponsors and leaders of interpreta- 
tion, planning, and procedures for success- 
ful programs. 


Jounson, Marityn E. ‘‘We Must Plan 
for the Handicapped,” Nation’s Schools, 
XXXVI (October, 1945), 36. 

A plea for architects to recognize items in 
elementary-school, high-school, and college 
planning that will make attendance pos- 
sible for the handicapped. 


Lorp, F. E. ‘Sources of Research 
Literature in Special Education,” Jour- 
nal of Exceptional Children, XI (May, 
1945), 240-47. 

Gives complete sources of references for 
the teacher or student who is pursuing 
study in the field of special education. 


MartTENS, Evise H. “Back of the 
Schools—the People,” National Parent- 
Teacher, XX XTX (April, 1945), 28-30. 
Schools do not yet provide opportunities 
for all children. Needs of the underprivi- 


306. 


307. 


308. 


399. 


leged and the handicapped are described, 
and a plea is made for support of the public 
in its free system of education. 


MARTENS, ELISE H. “State Legisla- 
tion for Exceptional Children,”’ School 
Life, XXVIII (November, 1945), 3-6. 


Describes significant enactments of state 
legislation inaugurating state-wide day- 
school programs of special education in 
three states (Maine, Oklahoma, and Texas) 
and expansion of existing programs in 
special education in four states (California, 
Illinois, Iowa, and Ohio). 


“New Developments in the States,” 
Journal of Exceptional Children, XI 
(February and March, 1945), 147-50; 
181-82; XII (October and November, 
1945, and January, 1946), 14-17; 47- 
48, 53; 113-10. 

Describes recent legislation, extensions, 
and new developments in Michigan, Illi- 
nois, Oregon, Oklahoma, and Texas. 


ROSENFIELD, HARRY N. “Legislation 
Affecting Physically Handicapped Chil- 
dren,” Nation’s Schools, XXXVI (Octo- 
ber, 1945), 49-5I. 

Intense interest in the welfare of physi- 
cally handicapped children is reflected in 
extensive statutory enactments relative to 
their education in five states and statu- 
tory provisions of various sorts in other 
states. 


A Teaching Task for Tennessee. Nash- 
ville, Tennessee: Tennessee Society for 
Crippled Children, Inc., 1945. Pp. 36. 
A report of special provisions and needs for 
the education of children in Tennessee who 
are crippled, hard of hearing, or partially 


- sighted, or have speech difficulties. Con- 


cerns methods of discovery, educational 
personnel, special facilities and equipment, 
responsibility for supervision and Co- 
ordination, and estimated cost. 


